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By Mrs. T. S. 

. A va]ue of the Messianic Psalms is 

probably the force an we have been so accustomed 

largely discounted y us of Omst and these Psalms in 

from our earliest days know j n g our Gospels, we had 

connection. Suppose tha ^ Know g 

suddeniy come ^rossjheee pass g ^ ^ ^ 

bearing upon introduced to the gospel pictures ot 

we had suddenly been introduced iv s v 

Christ, having previously known noth.ng of them. What an 

intense and eager interest would have been awakened in us 

by so marvellous a response of literature to literature across 

the ages ! “ Plow came this to be r ” we should ask. May 

we argue from this coincidence a unity beneath all the 

apparent dissimilarity ? ” Certain the fact remains, however 

we choose to think of it. Jewish poetry supplies words 

which Christ Himself appropriates to Himself. Take the 

Passion Psalms— to say the least of it, does it not appear 

wonderful that centuries before the event such graphic 

phrases should be written as these in the 22nd Psalm : “ All 

they that see me laugh me to scorn ; they shoot out the lip, 

they shake the head I am poured out like water 

and all my bones are out of joint My strength is 

dried up like a potsherd ; and my tongue cleaveth to niy 

jaws They pierce my hands and my feet 

Phey part my garments among them, and upon my vesture 

do they cast lots.” Even those who deny the divinity of our 

Lord must feel the pathetic suggestiveness of the quotation 

of the opening verse of this Psalm in the very moment of 

His dying agony. Or turn to the 69th and read again : “They 

that hate me without a cause are more than the hairs of mine 

head For the zeal of thine house hath eaten me up: 

and the reproaches of them that reproach Thee are falle 11 

upon me And I looked for some to take pity, but there 

was none ; and for comforters, but I found none : They ga ve 

me also gall for my meat ; and in my thirst they gave W e 

vinegar to drink.” 

Suppose one says: “Truly a marvellously approp« a J* 

quotation, but nothing more — nothing unparalleled 1 


literature.” Still, we maintain the 

that such descriptions of the deenest rP b * lve ” ess of the fact 
should be more perfectly realised in the Ch^ ag ° ny 

other human being. He stands before us * ^ 

Sufferer. If we try to let that fact have its 7 ^ f preme 
effect on us— Christ the Sufferer-and then 

“ Why ? ” What unfathomable abysses open beteTs" T 
casting about for an answer there surelv ' In 

at all events tentatively, gleaming for a moment doj^ the 
b!ack gulf of unmerited agony, such words as Utah's 
“Surely He hath borne our griefs and carried our sorrow i 
He was wounded for our transgressions, He was bruised for 
our iniquities ; the chastisement of our peace was upon Him ■ 
and with His stripes we are healed.” 


Ihe Psalms then enforce the teaching of the Gospels as no 
other literature could. When we turn to such Psalms as the 
2nd, the 45th, the 72nd, the noth, — picturing the triumph of 
the Messiah — we cannot, from our present standpoint, see 
their aptness in the same way. lhat waits for the future to 
reveal it. But who can blame us if we nevertheless cling to 
them with special affection r The New Testament is full, 
not only of interpretation of the past, but of great and 
wonderful hope for the future. It points not only backwards 
but forwards, and while the Passion Psalms find in the New 
Testament their fulfilment, the other Messianic Psalms join 
it in looking still onward and forward to an accomplishment, 
an achievement still beyond the power of mortal mind to 
conceive. Psalms and Gospels thus strengthen and confirm 
each other. 


* * * * * 


“ I will have mercy and not sacrifice.” 

The spirit of this word of Christ’s is one easy to under- 
stand in the present day. We are eminently practical in 
our religious views. Philanthropic schemes never met with 
readier support than they do to-day. We, to a large 
extent, estimate the worth of religious people, the value of 
their religion, by what they do for their fellow-creatures. 
And we fully sympathize with the intensely practical spirit 
of the old prophets who insisted again and again that 
religion was not a matter of fasts, and feasts, and so emn 
assemblies, but of love and care for our fellow-creatures. 
But there is another familiar Old Testament word w 11c 1 v\e 
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T^h^idTwith this one to-day. “ To 

need to remember si e ' \, ^ e are not in much danger 

oky is better than sacr ‘^ hat we are pleased to call “service," 
of exalting sacrifice over v ^ ^ fellow-men. But we are 

meaning thereby the s imbued with the idea of mercy 

in danger of becoming s underva lue that obedience to 
rather than sacrifice, f Q 0 d with all the powers of 

God’s will, that inwar s m ind, and soul, and body 

our being, that devot, on, God usefulness f 

„, hich alone can qujMy » * not only that works 

i "re be t ,r,h- ntere fortuities of religion, but 
It woAs of mercy themselves need to be inspired not only 
by love of our fellow-men, but by devotion to the great Lover 
of mankind, who alone can fill our hearts with the tenderness, 
the compassion, the patience that will fit us to bear with the 
infirmities, and weaknesses, and incapacities of those whom 
we seek to serve. We may be sure that Christ our Master 
7j0y0r meant by (quoting this passage to exalt the Alai thas 
over the Marys but only to point out the futility of formal 
religious service without a corresponding yielding of the man, 
the inmost shrine of being to the great God and Father of all. 
***** 

“ Give us this day our daily bread." 

For a child of 5. 

Come, little one ; I am going into those lovely yellow corn- 
fields for a walk, will you come too ? You remember your 
kindergarten song about the farmer ploughing the field and 
the rain watering it, and the dainty green blades shooting up- 
now come and see the tall beautiful golden corn. You know 
how it will be cut down and thrashed, and taken to the millet 
and ground, and then the flour will be made into bread. 
Y hat a lot of people to get our bread ready for us ! The 
sower, the ploughman, the miller, the baker— we ought to be 
very thankful to them all, for we couldn’t do their hard work, 
and get our own bread ready. But is there anyone else we 
ought to thank ? 1 ell me, who watered those golden fields? 

ou and I have been very busy this dry season refreshing ° ur 
little plants every evening with our water cans. You know 
how tired they looked before being watered, and how they 
ield their heads up bright and fresh again after it. They 
could n t do without water. Could the corn ? Well, then, who 
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waters it ? Who makes the big cWw 
along the sky, presently to send shower JT travellin g 
down on the cracked and thirsty field* - xt refreshln £ water 
Father can do that. So really He envoi N ° 006 but God our 
He ? Shall we thank Him by trvin* tT^\ doesn,t 

with everybody about us ? and everv tim ^ ^ g °° d 
prayer— whether in church, or alone or at our fT •?*** tWs 

together, let us thank God at the same time andT^ PrayefS 
please Him. me ’ and tr y more to 

For a child of 15. 

I wonder if ever you and I have sat down to our well-spread 
table full of the ,hought_“This is God’s answer my constant 
prayer for da.ly bread.” I am afraid it has no, been so often 
,f ever. The meaning has dropped out of the prayer, partly 
because we have said it so often, and partly because we have 
never had brought home to us our need of it. Yet it is a 
prayer which Christ Himself, our Master, put into our lips. 
He must have meant it to mean something for us. Shall we 
spend just a moment or two thinking about it, that it may be 
a more real prayer to us when we use it again ? 

Why did Christ put this clause into the prayer He taught 
His disciples ? Do you agree with me in thinking that 
probably one reason was His wish to remind us perpetually 
of our dependence upon God for all the good gifts of this life? 
We can easily track our comforts back to the earthly father 
who works hard day by day to earn money to keep the home 
going, or to the mother who is constantly busy managing the 
house, and caring for the children. But it needs a little effort 
to realize how at the bottom of all there is God the great 
Father. In the case of bread, it is easy to see how no farmer 
can grow corn without rain, which God alone can give. And 
Christ takes bread as a type of all our other mercies. It we 
will be at the pains to think, we shall find that not one of 
them could be secured by man’s unaided effort, any more 
than bread could. 

Then again, why did Christ teach us to ask for daily bread: 
Is it not because He would teach us in connection with the 
commonest of all our necessities the great lesson of trusting 
Him moment by moment r You and I in our easy coinfortab e 
homes cannot possibly realize what this prayer has meant, 
and still means, in its literal simplicity to those whose very 
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If we could go 


s^^T^ncerUin s “lums of East London, 

round with some “ S»«* am J ^ hard worked, weary 
and hear from one ar has never forsaken them, 

creature the testimony tha l me opportune gift has 

that even in their direst nee more in this prayer than 

arrived just in time, we sh ^ bread stands as a type 

we ever saw before, .but di ffi C ulty of getting bread 

Of all our other merc.es difficulties. You and I 

stands as the type of , b t already you have 

have no difficulty m get mg hum J ,[ fe is not 

lived long enoug t to n college, with an important 

a ll pasv I remember as a girl at conegc, . 

examination coming on, being left to entertain a fr.end of my 

moth 's, who was arriving unexpectedly wh.le she^ aw y. 

I remember so well the puzzle,-" How can I possibly take thts 

friend out to the place where she wants to be taken, if t e 

examination is fixed for the time she arrives it Ah ! these 

« if s *> How needlessly they worry us. Ihe hour ot the 

examination was announced, the time of the friend’s arrival 

was arranged, and when the day came, all worked out as 

smoothly as possible. I was free in ample time to do my 

duty by the friend. 

And as life goes on, this lesson is taught over and over 

again difficulties which looked insurmountable work out all 

right in the light of patience, and trust in God. That’s why 
this word “ daily ” stands here. We are not to see all the 
road clearly mapped before us. Where then would be the 
manifest need of our Guide ? We are to walk day by day — 
nay, often hour by hour — perhaps right up to the great wall 
across our path — in fear and trembling if we do not trust — 
but with quietness and confidence if we do. And be sure 
when the right time comes for you to pass the wall, the right 
way will be opened. Perhaps 

“A way no more expected, 

Than when God's sheep 
Passed through the deep, 

By crystal walls protected.” 

But there the way will be. 

Shall we try as we use this petition day by day t0 
remember more vividly our dependence upon God, and 
practise more constantly the hourly faith in God which * s 
4 ‘ the victory that overcometh the world ” ! 




WHAT IS POETRY? 
By H. A. Nesbitt, M.A. 


the question. What ts Poetry has been answered in many 
different ways. Some one quality has often been fixed upon 
as describing the whole, such as musicalness, imagination 

nasmon. It has hppn — : j ^ ’ 


passion. It has been called “ Impassioned Truth ” I think 
this was by Ebenezer Elliott, the author of Corn Law Rhymes 
But truth may be expressed in the most impassioned manner 
by an orator— and yet we feel that oratory and poetry are 
two perfectly distinct things. Again and again we hear the 
criticism applied to a poem : “ Yes, it is eloquent, but hardly 
poetical.” When we feel that there is a difference, a differ- 
ence must exist ; all other appearances, as J. S. Mill observes, 
may be fallacious, but the appearance of a difference is a real 
difference. It is, however, true that a poem, to be real 
poetry, must express passion, or, at least, emotion ; and 
another definition, which is perhaps nearer, is, that poetry is 
“ man’s thoughts tinged by his emotions.” Even this, how- 
ever, does not distinguish poetry from eloquence. The 
difficulty of a satisfactory definition has even led some 
writers to identify poetry with metrical composition, so that 
“ Hey, diddle diddle ” would be poetry and the Book of Job 
would not. But the real antithesis to poetry is not prose, 
but, as Wordsworth says, “ matter of fact or science. Poetry 
attaches itself to the feelings, not to the belief. It does its 
work by moving, not by convincing or persuading. 

We have got as far as this, then, that poetry is intended to 
act on the emotions; but we have not distinguished it from 
the province of the orator or of the novelist. Indeed, in muc 
true oratory and in all good fiction there is poetry , but t e 
interest felt in a story and the interest felt in poetry a 
radically different. The one depends on incident, on 
ingenious working out of a plot, on the accuracy 
picture of life presented ; while in the ot er, t ie 
in the representation of feeling.* 


c.f Horatius and The Gardener's Daughter 
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